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He lavished
time and
strength
upon his
work with
totally in-
adequate
compensa-
tion.

state might be equally served.1 Although the name
1 normal5 was borrowed from France, the curriculum and
methods of these institutions were largely influenced by
those prevailing in the 'seminaries7 for teachers in
Prussia.2 The course consisted in a review of the com-
mon branches from the teaching point of view, work in
educational theory, and training in a practice school
under supervision. Despite the hostility of conserva-
tives, incompetent teachers, and sectarian dogmatists
everywhere in the state, the schools, while not largely
attended, were a great success from the start, and have
been of immense service in raising the standard of
teaching in Massachusetts and through New England.3
The arduous and unremitting labors of Mann in
instituting and promoting the various means of school
reform must have made the greatest inroad upon his
time and strength. His correspondence alone, in a day
before the general use of stenography, typewriting, or
even fountain pens, is estimated to have averaged thirty
or forty letters a day. It is known that during his
1 One school was to be in the northeast, another in the southeast, and
the third in the less populated west.   The first, located at Lexington, was
afterward removed, first to West Newton, and then to Framingham; the
second, started at Barre, was later taken to Westfield; but the third has
always been situated at Bridgewater.
2 See Graves, History of Education during the Transition, pp. 304 f.
8 Much of the success and influence of the schools was due to the happy
selection of the Rev, Cyrus Pierce for the first prindpalship.